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modities can move by water and do so move/' and that railroads 

have no monoply control over rates. „ „, „ 

Carroll W . Doten. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Railway Organization and Working. A Series of Lectures. Edited 
by Ernest Ritson Dewsnup. (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1906. Pp. xi, 498). 

This volume is a compilation of a considerable number of the 
lectures by prominent railroad officials on the functions of their 
departments and the nature of their duties, delivered in a course on 
railway organization and operation at the University of Chicago, 
between November, 1904, and May, 1906. It includes also an 
address by the editor on Railway Education, and an article on 
Rate Making. An appendix contains several papers prepared by 
students as a part of the regular work of the course. 

Manifestly such a work could not be expected to possess the 
qualities of coordination and completeness of exposition which are 
desired, though not always obtained, in a text-book. The lectures 
doubtless served admirably the purpose for which they were 
designed and their pubhcation has made accessible to students and 
others interested in the details of practical railroading a large 
amount of interesting and valuable information hitherto only 
obtainable from widely scattered sources. 

It is difficult to generahze in regard to a score or more of articles 
prepared by practical railroad men. They represent many differ- 
ent phases of railroad work and many points of view. Some have 
unusual merit from a pedagogical view-point, while a few are very 
weak in this respect. The man of affairs and the technical expert 
usually find it hard to understand or fulfill the requirements of a 
classroom lecture. The fault, however, does not lie altogether 
with the man or in his lack of experience as a teacher. He labors 
under the burden of a heavy if not humihating handicap; he is 
expected to tell all about a business that has engrossed his energies 
and thought for half a lifetime in the short space of an hour. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that he should occasionally philosophize, 
generahze or indulge in reminiscences. 

Quite as interesting as the lectures themselves is the experiment 
in industrial education which furnished the occasion for the prep- 
aration of these lectures. The Night School for Railway Employees, 
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conducted under a cooperative arrangement between a number 
of railroads and the University of Chicago, is in hne with a grow- 
ing number of similar efforts in various parts of the country. 
Whether the more elaborate plan for a railway college, outlined by 
the editor in his address on railway education, will prove to be the 
best method for training future railway officials or not, it is certainly 
an experiment well worth making. It seems probable, however, 
that a better adjustment of time assigned to apprenticeship work 
and to theroreticai instructions can, be worked out than exists 
either in the night school plan or in that of Mr. Dewsnup, who pro- 
poses that the students in his railway college shall devote about one- 
quarter of each year during the four years of the college course to 
practical work in the employ of some railroad. A more nearly equal 
distribution of time would seem desirable and in order to accomp- 
hsh this an extension of the course to five or six years might be 
necessary. 

Carroll W. Doten. 

The Story of Life Insurance. By Burton J. Hendrick. (New 
York: McClure, Phillips and Company, 1907. Pp.296. $1.20 
net). 

The title is misleading. It should have been The Story of Life 
Insurance Scandals, Frauds, and Mismanagement, as illustrated 
by the " Big Three." With this understanding of its nature, fewer 
criticisms are necessary. 

In the first place the book is intensely partisan. The author has 
gathered his evidence to prove his thesis announced on page 3, 
namely, that since 1870 "the history of American life insurance 
has been one of progressive degeneration." He has therefore 
examined court records, reports of investigating committees, min- 
utes of rival companies, etc., for the express purpose of selecting 
evidence relating to fraudulent practices, extravagance and dis- 
honesty on the part of the managers of the Mutual Life, the New 
York Life, and the Equitable Assurance Society. Unfortunately 
the e-vidence is abundant and in many cases unimpeachable. The 
author, however, gives an entirely erroneous impression by select 
ing the "Big Three" and devoting his attention entirely to these. 
As is well known many of the smaller companies have been equally 



